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53 inches; he squares two feet across 
the hips, which are not projecting, but 
Chesterfield, the property of John A. ||round, like tiose of a finely turned 
Gano, Esq., of (near Centreville) Bour- || horse ; from one point of the shoulder, 
bon co., Ky., is a roan; **calved 20th ||round in front of the brisket or just 
Sept. 1838; got by imported Comet, || above it to the other point, 3 feet 4 inch- 
(1854,) dam Ruby, by Symmetry, im-||es; round the neck just where it joins 
ported; gr. d. Multiflora, imported, by ||the head, 3 feet 10 inches; from the 
Walter; gr. g. d. Whiteface, (bred by || brisket to the ground, 18 inches; from the 
Mr. John Charge, near Darlington, || knee joint to the ground, 154 inches.” 
England) by Roland (563) gr. g. g. d.|| Such is Chesterfield—his haregn con- 
by Constellation (163.) Ruby was bred || tains a few cows that are great beauties. 
by Walter Dun, Symmetry imported by || Our recollection of them is not sufficient 
W. Dun. wascalved March 12th, 1832 ; || to enable us to designate all; but there 
bred by Henry Y. Peacock, of Haddock- || were a few we should never forget. 
stones. near Rippon and Boroughbridge, || Two roan heifers, by Goldfinder, out of 
Yorkshire, England; got by red Simon || Oliver cows, if we remember right, were 
(2499) dam Redrose, by Haddock, now || very handsome— indeed prime ones, 
called Governor (1077) gr. d. Roney, ||both; and one red, and another red and 
by Wellington (680) gr. g. d. Lilly, by || white cow, also struck us as being par- 
Blaize (75.) Redrose got a premium |ticularly good. His calves, of which 
at Thirsh, in August, 1836, Roney got||we saw some eight or ten, were also 
a premium at Otley, April 10th, 1829. || fine, and one or two of them real gems. 
Wellington’s dam got two premiums at|| Mr. G. writes us, ‘*since you were 
Ouey.”’ here, I have received a splendid pair of 
Mr. Foster has succeeded as usual in || thorough-bred improved Berkshires— 
giving a most correct likeness of this|| my motto for hogs, from this out, is, 
promising young bull—the very expres- |; few and fine. At present, and until I 
sion of his countenance and his general ||can meet with something decidedly bet- 
style are there to the life. When the |/ter, I go for the improved Short horns, 
portrait was taken, in May last, he was||the improved Southdowns, and the im- 
just at that age, when an animal shows || proved Berkshires, all thorough-bred. 
to the worst.possible advantage—he had || Is my taste defective, think you!” No 
nearly attained his growth, without ||indeed—at least we think not, as it ae- 
having yet got his full form and size. ||cords precisely with our own. ‘These 
Nevertheless of this, there are few who || three we look upon as the most perfeet 
will say that he needs this apology. |jof their kind. There was room for 
Compare his form with the following ||improvement in the hog way, on Mr. 
admeasurement: ‘* Length from the top| G.’s farm. 
of the head, between the horns, to the} As Mr. Gano talks of figuring some 
root of the tail, 7 feet 9 inches; girth || of his cows in the Farmer this fall, we 
just behind the shoulder, 7 feet9 inches ; || shall leave them for the present, when 
round the centre of the body, when quite | @ more aecurate account of them, aecom- 
empty, 9 feet 1 inch; height at the} panying their portraits, will call their 
shoulder, measuring from the spine || respective merits before the attention of 
over the shoulder to the ground, 5 feet|| stock breeders. 
Vor. I1.—23 21 


Mr. John A. Gano’s Herd. 
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“ Notes by the way.”—No. I. | 


BY SANFORD HOWARD. 
Zanesville, O., Aug. 4th, Id41. | 


Notes by the way. 


] . . . . . 
farms, and with similar soil, 


|, sufficiently 





Vor. II. 





On the 
one hand it looked quite promising— 
stood well—was ,of even growth— 
forward —-clear of foul 


Mr. Affleck :—I \eft Cincinnati on | weeds—and would make a fair crop. 


the 26th ult. 
was through the counties of Clermont, 


My route to this plac e, | 


Brown, Highland, Ross, Pickaway, | 
Fairfield, Perry, and part of Muskin-| 
gum. 


from Cincinnati,) [ could not perceive 
that there had been any late rain; but 
from that neighborhood onward, for 
near 30 miles, there appeared to have 
been a copious rain on Sunday the 25th 
ult. ‘he earth seemed to have been 
pretty thoroughly saturated, and the 
corn and grass looked refreshed and in- 
vigorated. With the exception of the 
30 miles just mentioned, the whole 
country, from Cincinnati to within six 
miles of this place, is very severely 
suffering from drought. ‘The conse- 
quence of this is, there will be a very 
light crop of Indian corn. Wheat, 
wherever I have been, with the excep- 
tion of a few farms, has come in light— 
not making, on the average, more than 
half a middling crop. And TI believe I 
have seen, within a few weeks, thou- 
sands of acres of corn, that cannot, 
under any circumstances, yield five 
bushels to the acre. 

In the immediate vicinity of Chilli- 
cothe, and on Paint Creek, the corn 
looks better—that on some farms looks 
pretty well; but on the Scioto, from 
Chillicothe to Cireleville, which is com- 
monly called a great corn country, it is 
generally very poor—much of it ap- 
pears to me as if it could never be worth 
harvesting. ‘The farmers along the road 
were generally harvesting their oats, 
which were also very light. In this 
section, I was told, there was not rain 
enough to wet the ground half an inch, 
for eight weeks after the corn was 
planted. 

In regard to the prospect for the corn 
crop. I wish to mention one very im- 
portant facet, which very forcibly strack 
my mind. [noticed a great difference 








in its appearance, even .on adjoining | 


| and there a stalk * in silk,’ 





Until I reached Batavia, (22 miles) 





On the other hand, you might see here 
* with the 
rest of it not more than knee high, and 
some of the hills with none at all— 
weeds occupying most of the ground. 
Now this difference is all owing to the 
different attention paid in planting and 
managing—mostly, perhaps, in plant- 
ing. And it seems as if every man’s 
experience or observation might have 
taught him, that a few dollars additional 
expense in careful planting, is returned 
more than ten-fold, at the harvest. 

Careful planting and clean culture 
should be the maxim—and in a dry 
season it is more especially beneficial. 

In the vicinity of this place, (Zanes 
ville,) and for 20 miles to the north, 
the corn crop is promising—the rains, 
since the 20th of June, having been 
very seasonable. It is now, however, 
getting a little dry. 

A considerable portion of the country, 
from Cincinnati to Chillicothe, is quite 
new, and yetin forest. Much of High- 
land county is of this character; but 
when it becomes properly opened and 
cultivated, the soil will, I think, be 
considered of very fair quality. 

At Chillicothe, I called on several 
farmers, of the vicinity. My first call 
was on Mr. Georee Renick, who has 
a delightful residence about three-fourths 
of a mile to the southwest of the town. 
It is situated on a point or neck of high 
land, lying between the Scioto river and 
Paint creek—one of the principal tribu- 
taries of the Scioto. The elevation ts 


‘probably seventy-five or one hundred 


feet above the general level of the town. 
The descent, on the side towards the 
town, is gradual, making the access 
easy. With much good taste, Mr. R. 
has chosen just that spot for his house, 
from which the town, and the surround- 
ing scenery, may be viewed with the 

most happy effect. 

(Our lack of space, we regret to say, 
compels us to omit here, a very beauti- 









































ful dese sription of the scene nery of the 
Valley.) 

After gazing awhile on the diversified 
beauties of this picture, and turning 
again to admire, I could scarcely help 
exclaiming, in the language of the poet 
of the Emerald Isle, 

“ There is not in this wide world, a valley so sweet.” 

Of Mr. Renick’s cattle, some are very 
fine. ‘The most wonderful not only of 
this herd, but of all other herds I have 
seen in the western country, is the im- 
ported cow Violet. She is truly, as Mr. 
A. B. Allen has said, ‘‘a magnificent 
animal.”’ In size, symmetry, fineness 
of points, great tendency to fatten—all 
combined, | have never but once seen 
her superior. She has now a bull calf 
about three months old—of large size, 
a good handler, and will, I think, make 
a good animal. Mr. R. has several 
other very fine cows, among which was 
a very pretty four years old one, for 
which the Hon. Henry Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, had offered $1000. Among the 
heifers were several uncommonly fine 
ones, got by the famous bull Comet 
Halley. Mr. R.’s grade steers, some 
of which I saw, do him much credit. 
‘They are by bulls of the late importa- 
tions, out of Patton and common cows. 
‘The improvement in fineness and fatten- 
ing tendeney is very great. Some of 
the best of these steers—beautiful crea- 
tures they are too—were got by the 
imported bull Norfolk, now owned by 
Mr. Renick. He is an animal of good 
poiats, but shows his value to the best 
advantage in his progeny—many of 
which are excellent. 

From Mr. Renick’s we went to Dr. 
Watts’s. ‘The Doctor has a plaee, the 
possession of which one might almost 
cevet. A thousand acres of as fine land 


as ever the sun shone on, lying in a) 


hody. His eorn, of which there are 
400 acres, looks well—it has been well 
managed from the beginning. His 
stock, both cattle and hogs, are very 
good. Of the bulls, Marshall, begotten 
in England by Antonio, is a very neat, 
pretty animal, with as fine a head and 
neck as levermetwith. Prince Albert, 
out of the same cow as Marshall, (Ara- 
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 eoege Renick’s bull, 
mann is a very small boned, 
heavy quartered fellow, and weighed at 
fifteen months and niné days old, 1120 
lbs. Of the cows, there were several 
fine Ones—but one called Lady Flora, 








horns in 1817, was my favorite of the 
herd now, as she was when I examined 
them at a former time—four years ago. 
She is indeed an excellent animal, far 
superior to any other of that stock I 
have ever seen. Several of her calves 
are uncommonly good. ‘The Doctor 
has a large lot of yearling heifers, and 
the queen among them is a calf of the 
cow just mentioned, It would be diffi- 
cult to find her superior. He has also 
some splendid grade steers, bred in the 
same way as Mr. Renick’s. 

We next visited Mr. Anderson, two 
miles from town. He also has a splen- 
did situation—with nothing wanting, 
apparently, that could conduce to com- 
fort and happiness. 

Here I met again with the old import- 
ed bull, Comet Halley. He has been 
kept in Kentucky for several years, but 
has lately been brought back, that his 
great value may not be lost to Ohio. 
This bull was once sold for the great 
sum of twenty-five hundred dollars! 
He possesses some uncommon points, 
particularly great breadth and capacity 
of chest. He is much esteemed on ac- 
count of his blood, running back as he 
does to some of the most noted stock 
of England. 

Mr. Anderson showed us a cow, 
called Kentucky Ann, which he pur- 
chased of Mr. Lewis Sanders, of Ken- 
tucky, of the importation of Long-horns 
of 1817—a very fine animal, and an 
excellent breeder. I had before seen 
some animals which were a cross of the 
| Long-horns and Short-horns of that im- 
portation, which this cow mueh resem- 
bled. 

Mr. A. has a very remarkable Dur- 
ham cow, (Lucy Roan) purchased of 
Mr. Sutton, of Kentucky. She is an ani- 
mal of great points for the grazier—very 
perfect in her proportions—carrying 

















her weight in the most valuable parts— 


descended from the importation of Short- 
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Vor. ET. 








with great bulk in proportion to the bone. 
In these respecis, it is seldom we find 
her equal, and she is extremely ‘‘ hard 
to beat.” Of his young stock, I was 
much pleased with a yearling heifer, 
with which he is going to compete for 


‘the prize at the State Cattle Show to be 


holden at Chillicothe this fall. I think 
her equal, if not superior, in all points, 
to any heifer of her age I ever saw. 
Not having time, I did not go down 
to see the stock of Mr. Felix Renick. 
I have once seen his herd, and should I 
attend the Cattle Show at Chillicothe, 
which I now intend doing, shall again 
have an opportunity of seeing it, as well 
as much other noted stock. 8. H. 
P. S. I called to see the fine stock of 
Berkshire hogs belonging to. Mr. Pinto, 
of Chillicothe—which were noticed in 
Mr. P. 
was not at home, but I took the liberty 
of lookin at some of his hogs, and 
must say that many of them are uncom- 
monly fine. They will doubtless much 


‘benefit that section of country. 


(We, too, hope to be enabled to attend 
the last Fair of the present ‘‘ Ohio State 
Society,”’ to be held at Chillicothe on 
(23d?) of October, having latterly kept 
it specially in view im our fall’s arrange- 
ménts. We say /ast Fair, inasmuch as 
the existence of the present society ter- 


‘minates, by limitation (of five years) ofits 


charter, this year. We hope, however, 


to sée a new “ Ohio Staté Agricultural 


Society”’ organized at that time, émbra- 
cing a wider field than the present one, 
évery county society in the state being 
In what is Ohio be- 
hind any of her sister states, that she 
should rest content with someé half 
dozen very efficient, and about double the 
number very inefficient county societies, 
and a state sociey whose operations are 
limited to two counties? This must 
be so no longer. 

Is Mr. Howard not in éfror in &peak- 
ing of Kentucky Ann, (by which we 
presume he means Kentuckiana) as a 
Long Horn? By Denton; dam Prim- 
rose by Napoleon; gr. d. imported ih 
1817, and a Long Horn ?) 








Grafting and Budding. 


Though somewhat out of date for the 
operation of grafting, and almost too late 
for budding, we make the following ex- 
tracts fromm an article on the ‘ Fruit 
Garden and Orchard,” in the Western 
Farmer and Gardener’s Almanac for 
1842, just published, and which fully 
explains both these modes of propaga- 
tion. 

‘‘ The stocks having attained a suffi- 
cient size, say from one-fourth to half 
an inch in diameter, preparations may 
be made for grarTinc. ‘The cions or 
grafts must be cut some weeks before 
they are wanted, say as early as Febru- 
ary and March, and half buried in earth 
or sand, until needed. In this way, the 
stock is permitted to get in advance of 
the scion, which is necessary to success. 
Grafts consist of portions of the wood 
of the previous year’s growth, and 
should be taken from the terminations 
of the fruit-bearing branches, and not 
from the suckers or water sprouts, as 
they are terméd. Grafts may be carried 
any distance during winter, by being 
carefully packed in moss. 

‘* Success in grafting depends on accu- 
rately applying the inner bark of the 
cion to the inner bark of the stock, so 
that the sap may pass freely ftom the 
one to the other. When thus fitted to- 
gether, they aré held fast by strips of 
matting, or = candlé-wick, or soft tow 
string. To lessen the evaporation, a 
portion of well wrought, ductile clay, 
to which has been added chopped straw 
or horse droppings, to prevent its crack- 
ing, is moulded round the point of junc- 
tion, there to remain until it is seen that 
the operation has fully succeeded. Ora 
cementis made by melting together equal 
parts of bees-wax, tallow, and pitch 
or rosin, which, when Cool, is either 
moulded round the place of connection ; 
of strips of rag are dipped in the cement 
when warm, and when cool, are used 
in place of both bandage and cement. 
The season of grafting may begin so 
soon as the sap in the stock is in full 
flow, say from the middle of March, 
and continue to the end of April. It 
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ought to be performed as near the sur- 
fice of the ground as possible—if a lit- 
ile under, so much the better. ‘The; 
grafis or cions are cut into lengths of 
from four to five buds each. The best 
knife to use, is a small, thin-bladed, 
keen-edged shoe knif:. 

«* Cut off the head of the stock and the 
base of the cion, at a corresponding 
oblique angle, so as to form a neat splice. 
Practice will soon enable the operator 
to do each ata single cut. The tip of 
the stock, if much larger than the graft, 
is then cut off horizontally ; next a slit|/s 
is made downwards in the centre of the 
sloping cut in the stock, a, and a cor- 
responding slit upwards in the face of 
cion, b, In applying the cion to the 
stock, the tongue formed in the base of 
the former, is inserted into the cleft of 
the latter, and so fitted that the inner}! 
bark may unite neatly and exactly on 
one side, ‘The splice is then tied and 
covered with clay, or the waxed band- 
age is neatly applied. 

‘¢ Other methods might be mentioned, 
but it will suffice for our purpose to in- 
elude cleft and root-grafting. The for- 


mer is used when the stock is much! 
larger than the graft—the head of the/| 


stock is cut off, and a perpendicular 
slit made, d; the cion is sloped on, 
hoth sides, ¢, e, and inserted like a wedge 
into the cleft of the stock. 





sand or earth in the cellar for winter 
wg Roots of young trees are best; 
and when a bed of seedlings has been 
grown, and these dug up the same fall 
‘and stored away, they answer a still 
better purpose. During the winter, or 
wet weather in early spring, they may 
he grafted in the house. T he plan rep 
‘resented at a, 8, will answer best. 
| When grafted, they are packed away 
‘in the cellar in earth, there to remain 
till the ground is in a fit state to receive 
them, when they are planted out in nur- 

sery rows. The point of junction being 
‘thus under ground, the graft will gene- 

rally throw out roots of its own, and 
ithus remove the objections to the influ- 
ence exerted by the stock, be it good or 
evil. 

Buppinc.—This method of propaga- 
ting is applicable not only to fruit trees, 
but to ornamental trees and shrubs, in- 
cluding the rose. There are some fruits 
that can scarcely be multiplied in any 
other way. It consists in removing a 
‘bud with a portion of the bark from one 
tree, and inserting it ina slit of the bark 
of another tree. The season for per- 
forming this operation is in July or An- 
‘gust, when the buds destined for the 


| 
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Root-graft-, | wood beneath. 


following year are completely formea 
lin the axils of the leaves, and when the 
\portion of bark parts freely from the 
The buds to be pre- 


ing is performed on pieces of roots, a||ferred are those on the middle of a young 


little thicker than the grafts, from three | 


to six inches long, and the more fibrous 
the better. A quantity of them is pro-) 


{| 


‘shoot. There are many forms of bud- 
ding, but that which is simplest, and is 
generally practised in this country, cal- 


cured in the fall, and packed away in)! led Shield- budding, need alone to be 


Vou. I1.—23* 
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270 Oil Soap—Willis’ Syringe. Vou. Il. 
described. ‘The operator should be pro-}) Secs this Me. Pirmer. 


vided with a budding-knife, in which 
the cutting edge of the blade is rounded 
off at the point, and which has a thin 
ivory or bone handle, like a paper-fold- 
er, for raising the bark of the stock. A 
horizontal or transverse incision is made 
in the bark quite down wo the wood, 
and from this incision a perpendicular 
slit is drawn downwards to the extent 
of perhaps an inch. The slit has now 
a resemblance to the letter I’, f; a bud 
is then cut from the tree wished to be 
propagated, having a portion of the 
wood attached to it, so that the whole 
may be an inch and a half long, as at ¢. 
The bit of wood is then gently with- 
drawn, care being taken that the bud 
adhere wholly to the bark or shield, as 
it is called, as at 4, which is the reverse 
of g. The bark on each side of the 
perpendicular slit being cautiously open- 
ed with the handle of the knife, the bud 
and shield are inserted as at i. The 
upper tip of the shield is cut off hori- 
zontally, and brought neatly to fit the 
bark of the stock at the transverse incis- 
ion. Slight ties of moist bass-matting 
or candle-wick are then applied. In 
about a month or six weeks the liga- 
tures may be taken away, when, if the 
operation has been successful, the bud 
will be fresh and full, and the shield 
firmly united to the wood. Next spring 
‘a strong shoot is thrown out, and to this 
‘the stock is headed down in the course 
of the summer.”’ ' 





Now is the time to secure peach ker- 
nels, apple and pear seeds, &c., and to 
look out for roots for winter grafting. 


Oll Soap--Willis’ Syringe. 


Mk. Pornam,—Sir :-—I have lately 
noticed advertisements and communica- 
tions on Oil Soap, for destroying insects 
upon rose bushes, small trees, &c. It 
ought to he known by those who can- 
not obtain the Oil Soap, that strong 
suds made of common soft seap will 
answer most of the purposes attribu- 
ted to the former. It kills the snail, 
keeps off the rose-bug, and I have pre- 
served my plants by it, for several years, 
against the attacks of the curculio. In 
sprinkling the plant, it is necessary to 
do it early in the morning, while the 
dew is on, because itis difficult to wet 
a dry green plum. 

Willis’ brass syringe is recommen d- 
ed for using the soap. | would not 
willingly be instrumental in discoura- 
ging the use or sale of that almost in- 
dispensable implement ; but for the pur- 
pose of throwing suds upon small sin- 
gle trees and shrubbery, a smaller sy- 
ringe than any I have seen of Mr, Wil- 
lis’ make, is much more convenient and 
economical. Go to a tin-shop and get 
a tube made ten or twelve inches long, 
which will hold from a gill to half a 
pint, with three or four small holes in 
the end to produce as many streams, 
and the jack-knife of any yankee of 
common ingenuity, will make a good 
piston in a few minutes. This will 
save your suds, is managed more readi- 
ly, and with equal if not greater effect 
upon such trees. 

Yours, &c., 


R. NEWTON, 








Worcester, Aug. 2nd, 1841. 
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From the Maine Farmer. 


* Boston Importation of” (Short Horns,] 
#1819.” 


This is the caption of an article in 
the Western Farmer and Gardener, be- 
ing a letter from L. F. Allen to the} 
Editor of that paper, in answer to some 
enquiries respecting the blood of Den- 
ton, and Celebs. As we owned Den- 
ton during the latter part of his life, and 
have some authentic documents in our 
possession in relation to his hisvoty 
and pedigree, we will take the liberty 
to answer Mr. Affleck’s queries as far 
as Denton is concerned. Denton was 
imported in 1817, and not in 1819. 
‘The Massachusetts Agricultural reagan 
offered a premium of $100 for the per- 
son who should import a thorough-bred 
short horn bull. Stephen Williams, 
Esq. .» of Northborough, accordingly, | 
through the agency of his brother, then, 
in London, imported Denton, which 
arrived in the ship Edward, Capt. Cor- 
mick, Nov. 5th, 1817. He was then 
fourteen months old, and measured as 
follows:—6 feet 1 inch from tail to 
horns; 6 feet around the shoulders; 4 
feet 4 inches height over the shoulders. 

He was bred by Mr. Kirkly, of Lei- 
cestershire, England. He was sired by 
Denton; d. by Baronet; g. d. by Crip- 
ple; g. g. d. by ~rwel.. &e. Den- 
ton, the father of the bull in question, 
was sired by the celebrated bull Comet, 
which sold for 4000 guineas, and which | 
gave such renown to the Durham breed 
of cattle. 

May 17th, 1818, Denton measured 
from tail to horns, 7 feet; girt, 6 feet 6| 
inches; height, 4 feet 63 inches. 

On the 13th of this month he took 
the premium of $100 from the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society, as an 
‘imported bull.” 

October 7th, 1819, he weighed, at 
the Worcester Cattle Show, 1869 lbs. 

August Ist, 1821, he measured as 
follows,—neck back of the horns, 4 ft. 
4 inches ; girt over the brisket, 8 feet 
9} inches; do. common place, 7 feet 
10; inches; do. over the pins, the 
same; length from rump to horns, 8 ft. 














94 inches ; g ; girt of bone below the knee, 
94 inches. 

December 15, 1822, his height was 
5 feet; his girt was 8 feet 10 inches; 
do, over’ the brisket, 9 feet 2 inches. 
And as he was then fat, it was judged 
he would 2,700 Ibs. A year 
after, (Oct. 8th, 1823,) when not in so 
good order, he weighed 2.580 lbs. 

This bull was of immense service in 
rousing the farmers of New England to 
the improvement of stock. From Oct. 
30th. 1818, to Nov. 4th, 1824, he was 
put to 285 cows, at $10 each. 

He stood at Mr. Williams’ farm in 
Northborough,’ Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, most of the time until 
the autumn of 1827, when he came to 
Maine, where he stood in the towns 
of Gardiner, Livermore, and Starks. 
In the winter of 1830, his limbs stiff- 
ened as if with the gout, his teeth failed 
him, and he died. In shape and color 
he resembled the portrait of ‘* Brutus,”’ 
in the last number of the Farmer and 
Gardener, very much indeed. 

As it regards Celebs, Col. Jaques, 
who we believe imported and had the 
care of him, can speak. We can say 
nothing further than that some of the 
best stock in Maine descended from him. 
We believe he was not a herd book 
animal; but we doubt not that many 
poorer ones have been immortalized in 
that list of farm-yard aristocracy, that 
were not so good in many respects as 
he was. 





Ribston Pippin. 


A writer in the Western Farmer and 
Gardener says, that ‘after fourteen 
years trial with this noted English fruit, 
I am compelled to say that I have not 
obtained specimens fit for the table. 
They have invariably been watery at 
the core, and disposed to rot before 
they arrived at maturity.”” We are 
happy to say that the Ribston Pippin 
comes to maturity in this vicinity, and 
is all that the English writers say of it. 
Mr. Oliver Foster, of this town, raise 


them in great perfection. 
Maine Farm 
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Dr. White’s Patent Compound Silk Machine. 
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Dr. White’s Patent Compound Silk 
Machine. 


! 


This Machine has now been fully | 


tried in this city, and so far as we can 
learn, comes up to all that the Patentee 
expected of it. We have seen it in 
operation, and the conclusion we came 
to, was, that now the principal difficul- 
ty in the way of perfect success in the 
silk business is completely removed— 
that of preparing the reeled silk for the 
loom. 

Two persons work the machine: girls 
of ten or twelve may soon be made per- 
fectly competent. One by turning the 
main wheel, drives the whole, while 
she at the same time attends to the 
doubling and twisting part of the pro- 
cess ; the other superintends the reel- 
ing, which is dene by the old Pied- 
montese reel, and may in an instant be 
disconnected and stopped, and again 
set agoing, without in the least disturb- 
ing the rest of the machine. ‘The whole 
occupies a space but little, if any, ex- 
ceeding a cubic yard; and is rather 
ornamental than otherwise. One of 
our most skilful mechanics is engaged 
manufacturing them, and we shall soon 
have them at our office, where they 
may be seen. ‘The price will rate, we 


believe, somewhere about $50. 
The silk-growing business is now 
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| fully established in the West. 
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it can- 
not now be abandoned. [It has proved 
profitable ; of easy management ; with- 
in the reach of ihe poorest; and the 
material produced equal to any foreign 
silk whatever. ‘This season’s crop, in 
the immediate vicinity of Cincinnati, it 
is supposed, will be from 800 to 1000 
bushels of cocoons. We see equally 
favorable results reported in various parts 
of Ohio and Kentucky ; and Tennessee 
goes ahead of any. 

The speculations in Morus Multieau- 
lis have been of immense value to the 
country at large, though many individ- 
uals have suffered severely. ‘That valu- 
able plant is now so scattered over the 
whole of our vast country ; in the hands 
of rich and poor; the price set upon it 
so far reduced, that a few dollars will 
procure a large stock; its propagation 
and subsequent culture so well under- 
stood, that no one can experience much 
difficulty in commencing the growth of 
silk. 

A minute account of the manner of 
propagating and planting the mulberry, 
and of every thing connected with the 
care of silk-worms; and of the reeling 

and twisting of silk, &c., is now in the 
course of preparation for this work, and 
will appear during the fall and winter, 
when there is time for study. 
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Descriptions of forty-one varieties of |}. 


Apples. 


FRUITED NEAR RICHMOND, IND. 


(We publish the following commu- 
nication, as containing much that will 
assist in identifying the different varie- 
ties of fruits. We should describe seve- 
ral of the sorts very differently ; but it 
is that very fact that adds value to the 
article. Some of the terms used are 
rather vague ; we would refer Mr. Hamp- 
ton to Dr. Plummer’s plan of definitions. 

The writer is an old established nur- 
seryman, near Richmond, [a., and has 
had much experience in his business. 
We make no apology to him for leaving 
out all that was foreign to our object, 
including the descriptions from Ken- 
rick, of those sorts he had not himself 
fruited. A press of matter compels us 
to divide the article.) 


1. YELLOW JUNE, OR JUNITING, OF COXE. 
This is considered the earliest table 
a'ple of our country; smail, the form 
flat; color, a pale yellow; pleasant fruit, 
not highly flavored; a good bearer ; ri- 
pens in the sixth and seventh months, 


2. PRINCE’S HARVEST. 

A pleasant eating apple, tolerably 
sprightly ; form flat; size above mid- 
dling; skin a bright straw color ; middling 
bearer; ripens middle of seventh month. 


3. KIRKBRIDGE WHITE. 

This variety I have not seen described 
by any of the writers on fruit; medium 
size, resembling the yellow Bellflower 
in shape; color, pale yellow; flesh 
white, tender and breaking, not very rich, 
but sprightly and juicy ; a good bearer ; 
commences ripening about the middle of 
the seventh month, and continues ripen- 
ing in succession for four or five weeks ; 
trees grow upright and strong; well 
worthy of cultivation. 


4. SWEET JUNE. 
Rather below medium size; form 
round, somewhat flattened at the ends; 
pale yellow ; a sweet apple, much ad- 
mired by some; good bearer; commen- 
ces ripening late in the seventh month. 








5. PRINCE'S JUNITING. 

Early red Juniting of Kenrick—last 
year is the first that they have borne 
fruit here in the West, to my know- 
ledge; the size and form answers the 
description given by Kenrick ; he says 
the fruit is rather small, rather oblong, 
greenish yellow in the shade, of a deep 
red color next the sun; the flesh is 
white, juicy, pleasantly acid; last of 
seventh month, 


6. BOUGH APPLE. 


Over medium size; shape oblong; 
pale yellow; flesh white, sweet, tender, 
juicy and well flavored; ripens in the 
seventh and eighth months; a scanty 
bearer. 


7. CAROLINA JUNE. 


Medium size ; shape somewhat long ; 
a beautiful red apple, where exposed to 
the sun; flesh white, tender, and well 
flavored ; good bearer ; commences ri- 
pening late in theseventh month; wor- 
thy of cultivation. 


& EARLY RED. 


Over middle size ; form round, some- 
what flattened at the ends; red, with 
a small portion of dull yellow stripes ; 
more admired from its size and beauty 
than from any excellency in its flavor ; 
a saleable apple in market; the flesh 
being firm and rather dry, it keeps well 
as 2 summer apple for transportation ; 
ripens fore part of the eighth month; 


good bearer. 


9. SUMMER QUEEN. 
The size large ; the skin has a fine, 


rich yellow ground, mixed with red ; 
the blossom end much pointed ; the flesh 
is rich, yellow, and highly scented, with 
a considerable portion of acid; com- 
mences ripening the fore part of the 
ninth month ; not very productive. 


10. RED STRIPE. 


This variety I have never seen de- 
scribed by any fruit writer. I obiained it 
from Silas Wharton’s Nursery, near 
Waynesville, O., upwards of twenty 
years since; it is a large apple, long 
shaped, pointed towards the blossom 
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end; color red and yellow striped, fair 
and beautiful ; the flesh brittle and juicy, 
well flavored, excellent for cooking and 
eating. It is, as faras I am acquainted, 
considered much more worthy of culti- 
vation than the Summer Queen, it being a 
much better bearer, and ripening about 
the same time, which is the fore part of 
8th month; good for use through that 
and the next month. 


ll. DANIEL APPLE. 


This apple I have not seen described 
in any work. I obtained this variety 
also from S. Wharton’s, at the same 
time with the Red Stripe. It originated 
in Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia, 
some 40 years since. In size it is be- 
low middling; form round; color pale 
yellow, with faint red stripes and spots, 
generally a small portion of red; it pos- 
sesses great richness, with a sprightly 
pleasant acid; soft flesh, excellent for 
eating or cooking; a good bearer, fre- 
quently greatly loaded with fruit; it 
commences ripening late in the 7th 
month, and ripens in succession for five 
or six weeks, and keeps in good per- 
fection till late in the fall. I consider it 
one among the best apples for fattening 
hogs or cattle that [ know of. 


{2 CAROLINA SWEET, OR CUSTARD APPLE. 


A southern fruit; over middle size; 
form somewhat pointed towards the 
blossom end; color pale yellow, nearly 
white; a very sweet apple, rich, and 
tolerably juicy; much admired for dry- 
ing; commences ripening fore part of 
8th month; tolerably good bearer. 


13. SUMMER PEARMAIN. 


Form oblong, the ends both deeply 
indented; red and yellow striped ; the 
juice is ‘abundant until too ripe; the 
flesh tender and excellent, very spright- 
ly ; only a middling bearer; commences 
ripening fore part of the 8th month. 


14. CODLING—ENGLISH CODLING. 


A fine fruit for pies and stewing; it 
grows very large and fair; the form is 
oblong, rather irregular ; the skin is a 


- bright, pale yellow, with a fine blush 


| frequently towards the sun; ‘the flesh 
white, tender and well tasted ; commen- 
ces ripening latter part of the 8th mo. 
and continues in season till late in the 
10th mo.; a good bearer. 








| 


15. MAIDEN’S BLUSH. 


Large size, and of great beauty ; color 
yellow ground, with a bright red cheek ; 
the form flat; skin smooth; the flesh 
white, tender and sprightly ; commences 
ripening latter part of 8th mo. and con- 
tinues in season till late in the 10th mo. ; 
excellent for cooking; it bears abun- 
dantly and constantly. 


16. WINE APPLE, OF EAST JERSEY: RED COL 
VILLE, OF KENRICK. 

This fruit is of medium size, fre- 
quently large on young trees; form 
somewhat flat; of a beautiful red color, 
deep red or crimson next the sun; flesh 
somewhat yellow, and of a vinous and 
sweet taste, very rich, without acid; it 
ripens in the 9th mo. and keeps till win- 
ter; an abundant bearer every other 
year, and at intervals frequently a mid- 
dling crop. 


17. RAMBO. ‘* 


In size above medium ; its form flat; 
the skin a pale yellow, with faint red 
streaks towards the sun; the flesh ten- 
der and sprightly ; it is much admired 
as a cooking apple, and is a fine table 
fruit; it ripens in the fali, and keeps 
several months; a good bearer; trees 
thrifty. 


18. FALL OR HOLLAND PIPPIN. 


The size very large, frequently weigh- 
ing a peund; the form is rather long 
than flat, both ends deeply indented ; 
the skin smooth and fair, of a clear 
bright pale yellow; flesh pale yellow, 
juicy, tender, sprightly and finely fla- 
vored; it ripens in the 10th mo., and 
keeps well as a fall apple; the tree 
grows vigorously, with a spreading top 
and irregular limbs; a tolerable bearer. 


19. MONSTROUS PIPPIN, OR NEW-YORK 
GLORIA-MUNDI. 


This apple originated on Long Island, 
state of New York; it is of uncommon 
large size, weighing from one to two 
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pounds ; the skin a dull — smooth, 
und full of white spots; the form is 
round, deeply indented at the ends; the 
flesh is juicy, white and tender, tolera- 
bly coarse grained; it is good for cook- 
ing and drying ; the tree grows very up- 
right, with regular limbs ; it is frequent- 
ly heavily loaded with fruit; they will 
keep till mid-winter. 


20. NEWTON SPITZENBERG. 


It is a large, round and fair fruit ; 
the skin a deep red, full of small yellow 
dots near the crown; the flesh is yel- 
low, rich and highly flavored ; it ripens 
in the tenth month, and falls from the 
tree; but properly treated will last for 


several months: a good bearer. 
(Concluded in our next.) 


$n 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


Cultivation of the Filbert. 


The filbert is one of the finest nuts, 
and although great quantities of the fruit 
are imported, and sold in the fruit shops 
annually, there are searcely any, as yet, 
cultivated in the United States. A ster- 
ile variety of the English filbert may 
be seen in many of our gardens, which 
rarely produces any fruit; but the finer 
sorts, which thrive luxuriantly, and bear 
most abundantly in this climate, are 
scarcely known in cultivation. Noth- 
ing can well be easier than the cultiva- 
tion of this shrub or tree, and we are 
confident that were the merits of the 
better varieties generally known, no 
garden would be considered complete 
without them. 

A few years since, we imported small 
plants of the most celebrated English 
varieties, and have, without the least 
attention to pruning, realized quite an 
abundant crop of fine nuts, for two 
years past, which are quite an accepta- 
ble addition to the dessert. 

Among the finest of these varieties 
are the Frizzled, the Red Kernel, the 
Northampton Prolific, the Cobnut and 
the Cosford. We have found the Cos- 
ford, Frizzled, and the Northampton 
Prolific, the most productive varieties 
in this climate. All the varieties grow 








very vigorously ir in any good soil, natu- 
rally dry rather than moist, but a dry, 
gravelly loam, or sandy loam, is con- 
sidered preferable. In pruning and 
training filberts, the most important 
requisite is to keep the main stem free 
from all suckers; and the second, to 
prevent too great a luxuriance of wood, 
which if suffered to grow at random, 
will prevent the production of large 
crops. The nuts are produced, both 
upon the sides of the young wood, and 
upon lateral spurs, annually produced 
on the older branches, after the previous 
year’s bearing lateral shoots have been 
‘trimmed away. Abroad, therefore, 
| what is called the spurring in system 
of pruning is adopted, and the exirem)- 
ties of the leading shoots are shortened 
‘every spring. ‘I'his throws nearly all 
‘the vigor of the tree into the bearing 
branches, and produces a larger crop 
of fruit annually, 

| In some parts of England, large plan- 
|tations of filberts are made, for profit. 
'Kent is the most celebrated nut-grow- 
jing district, and the average crop there 
is about 800 weight per acre, pps 
in good soils and favorable seasons 
3000 weight has been raised on an 
acre of ground. ‘The bushes are gene- 
rally trained with single stems, and the 
heads pruned in the form of a hoop, 
kept about six feet high from the 
ground. 











obstacle to the profitable cultivation of 
the filbert, on a large scale in this coun- 
try, and our dry summers would proba- 
bly be found more favorable to the pro- 
duction of large crops, than the moist 
ones of England. A return of fruit is 
speedily received after planting on good 
soils, and we would, with confidence, 
recommend the trial of a filbert orchard, 
to enterprising cultivators. 

In gardens, a row of the finer sort of 
this fruit may be advantageously intro- 
duced, as a screen or barrier, in portions 
where such a feature is desirable, as the 
foliage is large and dense, and thus the 
double advantage of fruit, and privacy or 
protection will be realized. 

Newburgh, WN. Y. A. J. DOWNING. 
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National Socie: y of Agriculture. 


(As will be seen by the following 
letter, Mr. Solon Robinson, the origin- 
ator of the proposition for a National 
Society, has been with us. He was 
here several days, on his return from 
Kentucky, where he found many warm 
friends to the cause. He is now on 
his way to Washington City, where he 
will meet with several, as earnest in 
this good cause as himself. ‘The time 
for the preliminary meeting will then 
be named, and we presume will be du- 
ring the last week of October, or first 
week of November. If we have time 
to reach Washington, after attending 
the Chillicothe Fair, we shall attend 
that meeting—no unlooked-for prevent- 
ing circumstance intervening, and hope 
to prevail upon several others to accom- 
pany us.) 

Cincinnati, Aug. 24, 1841, 
Editor of the Farmer and Gardener. 

My Dear Sir :—It was my intention 
to have written you a long letter, after 
my visit to Kentucky, but time is press- 
ing. 

i have not power to speak, with the 
proper degree of spirit, of this noble 
state. What proud feelings swell my 
bosom, when I contrast Kentucky now, 
with Kentucky fifty years since! True, 
I did not know her then; but what 
Western man does not know her bloody 
history? Near the Capitol of the State, 
I found, singular as it may sound, a 
real cane-brake!—But I found it en- 
closed in a gentleman’s garden; evinc- 
ing, not only good taste, but a love of 

“ Days of Auld Lang Syne,” 

and a wish to preserve a small memen- 
to of a growth that the first settlers 
found covering the whole face of the 
land, serving as an ambush to the 
wielder of the bloody tomahawk, and 
often as a hiding-place and only shelter 
of those noble old pioneers, whose 
blood yet courses through veins that 
do honor to the stock they date their 
pedigree from. 

But [ am getting prolix. 





I have 


much to write about Kentucky; but} 


at present, my only object was to say 








to you, that I meet with the most flat- 
tering encouragement in favor of the 
organization of the National Society of 
Agriculture. 

I did not hear a dissenting voice ; 
and every one to whom I applied, read- 
ily and freely furnished funds in the 
most liberal manner, to aid in organi- 
zing the Society.—Sir, ‘the ball is 
rolling on!’’ I remain, &c. 

SOLON ROBINSON. 

(It is, indeed, ‘in motion’’—let 
every friend to this noble cause, add to 
its impetus. See what Shelby county 
has done! Honor to her—she has ta- 
ken the first step! Let every county 
in the state ** go and do likewise.”’) 


At the June meeting, 1841, of the 
Shelby County Agricultural Society, 
the following resolutions were adopted. 

Resolved, That the establishment of 
a National Agricultural Society, with 
a National College thereto attached, 
will be one of the best means of ad- 
vancing the agricultural interests of the 
United States. 

II. That Congress cannot make a 
more beneficial disposition of the Smith- 
sonian bequest, than to appropriate it 
to the establishment of a National Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Ill. That a copy of the above reso- 
lutions be sent to our representative in 
Congress, with a request that he use 
his exertions to have the aforesaid dis- 
position of the Smithsonian fund made— 
also, that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Western Farmer and Gar- 
dener, and to the Cultivator, for publi- 
cation. J. 8, UPDEGRAFF, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


(It should be made the duty of the 
President of every Agricultural Society 
in the Union, to call the attention of its 
members specially to this object; pro- 
cure promises of becoming members, 
and if possible, donations of money, to 
defray the first expenses; and by all 
means test the views of the Society on 
the subject. We hope that the Presi- 
dents of the numerous Societies in the 
West, will bear this in mind, during 





the approaching Fairs.) 









































No. XII. 


Portrait of Sprightly. 


We had itin view to give a lengthy 
account of Dr. Martin's stock of cattle 2s | 
accompanying the portrait of this, in 
our opinion, queen of his herd; but we 
find we lack some facts; and as others 
of his cattle appear in the fai!, we will 
postpone it till then—the more so, as 
we hope to see the Dr. in the interim. 

Sprightly is a noble cow. ‘There is. 
a beauty of form, a degree of size, and | 
a thrifty, quiet, gentle look, a some- 
thing of the beau ideal of the matronly | 
milk cow about her, that pleased us ex- | 
ceedingly. 
and a good breeder. She was one of those | 
imported by Dr. M. in 1839, 
-and white; calved 9th October, 1835; 
bred by Wm. F. Paley, England; got 
by Fitz Roslyn, (2026,) dam Clarinda, 
(bred by Mr. Paley,) by Buckingham, 
(1755,) g. d. Clara, by Election, (1961,) 
g. g. d. Young Charlotte, by Pilot, 
(1319,) g. g. g. d. by Clarence, (888,) 
g. g. g. g. d. by George, (275,) g. g. g. 
g. g. d. by Ben, (70,) g. g. g.g. g. g. d. 
by the Lame Bull, (358,) g. g. g. g. g. 
g. g. d. by Punch, (531,) g. g. g. g. g. 
g.g.g.d.oy Hubbuck, (390.) Sprightly 
took the Gentlemen’s premium at Otley, 
England, as the best two year old in 








__ Portrait of Sprighth y- — Silk. 


Florence and 
{| 





Very large, a fine handler, | 


“ Red. 





1838 ; and as the best three year old in 
1839.” 





Silk. 


Te Thomas Affieck, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—Permit me to give you 
a concise account of our progress the 
last two months; hoping it may be an 
encouragement and caution to those en- 
gaged in the cultivation of silk. I la- 
ment to hear of the failures of the silk- 
worms, in some places total, in others 
partial, in this state and parts of other 
states contiguous ; and at the same time 
I feel gratified that the major part of 
the silk raisers have been successful ; 
and for my own part cannot see why 
the whole should not be moderately so. 
1 believe the failures of nine parts out 








of ten, originate in mismanagement or 


want of attention. 
Vou. II1.—24 
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My son, John Fc OX, , late of Economy, 


| Pa., engaged with Mr. Gill last April, 


to superiniend the raising of the worms 
| this season; and up to this date, ‘hom- 
as Watson, Esq., Magistrate of Mt. 
Pleasant, has weighed off 600 pounds, 
and there is foliage now left for half a 
million more. Mr. G. has 150,000 
trees, comprising 30 acres of Italian, 
Multicaulis. ‘This has 
| been the festing season with the more 
extensive raisers, and the greatest purt 
have no reason to complain. We have 
ocular demonstration in what iy son, 
with the assistance of Mr. Win. Gill, 
has done; and from this we may infer 
what others may do. 

The suecess of the Cleveland estab- 
lishment, under the direction of J. G. 
Stockley, Esq., has also proved very 
flattering, and removed all doubts as to 
future prospects. Prejudices still re- 
main in the minds of many, which 
makes it up-hill work for we pioneers 
in the silk cause ; but our cause is good 
and will finally triumph. We have 
now a French Jaqueard loom, turning 
out some elegant flowered lustring for 
vests and dresses; plain serges; plain 
lustrings and gros-de-naples; cravat 
hdkfs., bandanas; silk plush for hats ; 
Genoa rich velvet; ladies’ tippet and 
muff plushes; lustres and sarsnetts. 
We find ready sale at imported prices. 
Mr. G. has purchased upwards of 100 
bushels of cocoons, in addition to our 
own; and still continues to purchase 
good, selected, merchantable cocoons, 
fed upon the Italian or Multicaulis, at 
$4 per bushel, half cash and half Mt. 
Pleasant wove silk, or any kind of store 
goods that may be most suitable. » Mr. 
G. formerly paid all cash; but ‘from 
the depressed state of the money mar- 
ket, he now finds it impossible ; and 
in fact no one individual, in the best of 
times, could find cash to purchase the 
tens of thousands of bushels of cocoons 
raised in this state, and states adjoining. 
It would employ the capital of a numer- 
ous, wealthy and energetic company, 
to purchase for cash all the cocoons 
anticipated for sale at Mt. Pleasant. 
Mr. G. gives $5 to $5,50 for reeled 
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silk, from eight to ten fibres to the| 
thread, upon the same terms. By my 


. . | 
persuasion Mr. G. has declined pur-; 


chasing any cocoons fed upon the native 
mulberry leaf. ‘The following statement 
I think will justify Mr. G. with myself: 
Our mammoths, white and gray, pro- 
duced reeled silk, six to eight tibr_s to 
the thread, 20 ounces to the bushel; our 
peanuts 22 oz. to the bushel ; we bought 
a quantity of cocoons, mammoths, fed 
on the Multicaulis of Mr. Updegraff, of 
Short Creek, his first attempt; these 
brought in from 18 to 19 ounces to the 
bushel. Now, Sir, | must reverse the 
scene, and let you see the products of 
the native leaf:—August 3d, we pur- 
chased of Mr. Anderson, of St. Clairs- 
ville, 17 bushels mammoths, fed on the 


13 oz. the bushel; the same day, pur- 
chased of Mr. Henderson, near St. 
Clairsville, 16 bushels—these produced 
from 11 to 12 oz. the bushel; Aug. 4, 
bought of Messrs. Smith & Co., Penn. 
50 bushels—these produced from 13 to 
14 oz. through being well attended to; 
and various smaller lots, from different 
localities, from 10 to 12 0z. But this 
is not all—our girls that reeled cocoons 
fed upon the Multicaulis or Italian, 
brought in regularly from 15 to 16 oz. 
per day, from six to eight fibres the 
thread ; but can only reel from the native 
fed 6 or 7 oz. per day. I leave reflect- 
ing minds to draw their own conclu- 
sions. But what is more surprising, 
those persons that have raised their co- 
coons from the native, ask as high, and 
some a higher price, than those who 
have purchased their trees and been at 
the expense and trouble of cultivating 
them. I am aware the vefo of Mr. G. 
will cause great disappointment; but 
while the Multicaulis and other trees are 
now selling so low, I feel more disposed 
to reflect upon than pity. They little 
think they are sacrificing 50 per cent. 
on every bushel they raise; and as I 
wish this generally known, I shall feel 
obliged to any editor friendly to the silk 
cause to give it publicity. 
Permit me, dear Sir, &c. 


Mt. Pleasant, O. Aug. 20, JOHN FOX, SEN. 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
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Royal Agricultural Soctety’s late Meet- 
ing at Liverpool. 


Now that there is no doubt but we 
shall have a National Society of Agri- 
culture here, it 1s a matter of interest to 
know how it works in England. ‘The 


Mark Lane Express of 26th July, says: 


In adverting to the proceedings at the meet- 
ing of the Royal Agriculturt} Society at Liver- 
pool, during the past week, and reported in our 
columns this day, we have great satisfaction in 
being enabled to congratulate the Society upon 
a most successful and satisfactory result. Whe- 
ther we regard the interest displayed in the ob- 
jects and operations of the Society, the numbers 
and quality of the stock exhibited—near five 
hundred head—or the extent and character of 
the exhibition of implements, it is abundantly 
manifest that the utility of the Society is duly 


. appreciated by all those who are competent to 
native leaf—these produced from 12 to} 4 


form an opinion upon the subject. 


The entire arrangement seems to have 
been excellent, and the whole affair went 
off well. The different arrangements 
and exhibition occupied the week ; on 
one of the days, two thousand eight 
hundred persons sat down to dinner in 
the Pavilion. During the week, two 
thousand three hundred pounds sterling 
(over $10,000!) was received at the 
door of the show yard. 


The Sale of Stock, which was conducted by 
Mr. Wetherell, of Durham, the well known 
auctioneer, took place in the Show-yard on Sa- 
turday, when some young bulls were bought at 
very high prices, to be sent out to Australia, by 
Mr. Sturgeon, who sends out a great many to 
the colonies every year. 


This confirms what we have already 
stated, that fine cattle are now more 
highly appreciated in England than ever. 

We copy the following note of the 
arrangements, as made known to the 
public by handbills, &c. 


Monpvar—Meeting of the Council for the gene- 
ral arrangements of the Society. 

Tvrsnay—Judges determine the Prizes in the 
Implement Yard. 

Members of the Council dine by invitation 
with the Mayor. 

Wepxersnar—Judges determine the Prizes in 
the Cattle Yard. 

Exhibition of Implements; open from eight 
o’clock in the morning until six in the 
evening.— Entrance, 5s, 

Trial of Implements at the Race-course, at 
twelve o'clock. 
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Council Dinner in Lucas's Repository at five 
o'clock, and the announcement of the 
Judges’ award of Prizes. 

‘T'uurspar—Show of Cattle and Implements ; 
open from eight o’clock in the morning 
until four o’clock in the afternoon,—En- 
trance, 2s. 6d 

‘The Dinner of the Society in the great Pa- 
vilion, for the Members. 

Faivar—Show of Cattle and Implements; 
open from eight o’clock in the morning 
until two o'clock in the afternoon.—En- 
trance, ls. 

Sarurpar—Sale of Stock in Show-yard.—En- 
trance, ls. 

N. B.—All Dinner Tickets are to be had on 
application by Members at the Rooms of the 
Mechanics’ Institution, from Tuesday morning 
at 12 o’elock until 12 o’clock on Thursday. 


At the ** Council dinner,’’ on Wed- 
nesday—Phillip Pusey, Esq., M. P., 
presiding; Earl Spencer in the vice- 
chair—the award of premiums was read. 
That forms an exceedingly iteresting 
list, including Stock, Implements, Grain, 
Seeds, &c. &c.; in it we find that Mr. 
Eiches carried off the premium of 10 
sovereigns, for ‘*his short-horned bull 
calf, nine months old, bred by himself.’’ 

‘The Chairman, in his address, speak- 
ing of the improvement made in the 
stock of the country, through the efforts 
of the agricultural societies, and com- 
paring the stock of the present day with 
that of two or three hundred years ago, 
quotes from an old History of England, 
in which 


The author says, that in those days “ Eng- 
land was wel] known for surmounting other 
countries in the breed of cattle, as may be 
proved with ease, for where are oxen commonly 
more large of bone!” (Laughter.) He then 
proceeis—“In most places our graziers are 
now grown to be so cunning, that if they do but 
see an 0x or bullock, and come to the feeling of 
him, they will give a guess at his weight, and 
how many score or stone of flesh and tallow he 
heareth—how the butcher may live by the sale, 
and what he may have for the skin and tallow 
—(laughter)—which is a point of skill not 
commonly practised heretofore. Some such 
graziers also are reported to ride with velvet 
coats and chains of gold about them.” (Laugh- 
ter.) Gentlemen, I think we have made con- 
siderable progress in the weight of cattle, and in 
judging of their weight, since old Hollinshead’s 
days; but here follows a point in which I doubt 
it we have made much progress. He says— 
* And in their absence (the absence of the hus- 
bands) their wives will not let to supply those 











turns with no less skill than their husbands” — 
(great laughter)—Gentlemen, hear the re- 
mainder of the sentence—*“ which is an hard 
work for the poor butcher, sith he, through this 
means can seldom be rich or wealthy by his 
trade.” (Renewed laughter.) Gentlemen, he 
proceeds to state, that our own breed of cattle 
have long had the advantage of others, and he 
says—* ‘Their horns also are known to be more 
fair and large in England than in any other 
places, except those which are to be seen among 
the Peones, which quantity, although it be given 
to our breed generally by nature, yet it is now 
and then helped also by art.” So that we see 
in those days science was called in to the assist- 
ance of agriculture. (Laughter.) I don’t, how- 
ever, think much of their science, because they 
say, when beasts “ be very young,” breeders will 
** oftentimes anoint their budding horns or ten- 
der tips with honey, which mollifieth the natu- 
ral hardness of that substance, and thereby mak- 
eth them to grow untoa notable greatness ;” 
(Laughter) “ certes, it is not strange in Eng- 
land to see oxen whose horns have the length 
of a yard or three feet between the tips.” (Re- 
newed laughter.) Gentlemen, it is not often 
we see them now. Our first improvement in 
cattle was in the long-horned breed, and I be- 
lieve they are now little seen. There was one 
long-horned beast at the last Smithfield show, 
which was much looked at. 

On the chairman proposing the health 
of the successful candidates for the pre- 
miums on draught horses, Lords Talbot 
and Derby, and Mr. Crisp, (by the way, 
though quite a number of the nobility 
were competitors for almost every class 
of premiums, and earried off several 
prizes, by far the greater number were 
taken by farmers—a proof that skill and 
care are greater essentials than wealth,) 
Lord Stanley rose, amidst great cheer- 
ing, and said, in answer to the compli- 
ment, (he is a son of Earl Derby, who 
was not present, ) 

Gentlemen, the description of horses with 
which I am connected, is somewhat different to 
that which has been the means of calling me 
before you at this moment. (Laughter.) But, 
I confess, when I look to the different character 
of my father’s horses, though the thorough-bred 
are more swift, it is full ag sure to stick to the 
cart breed after all. (Hear, hear.) I can assure 
you, gentlemen, that I came here little expect- 
ing to find my father a successful competitor. 
It may be in our farm at Knowsley there is 
some judgment exercised, or there may be a 
laudable degree of modesty ; but it is somewhat 
singular that the only two animals which they 
have thought proper to enter the lists with, have 
both been fortunate enough to carry away prizes, 
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( Cheers.) I am sure this circumstance will be 
gratifying to my father, and I am sure it will 
encourage him greatly in those efforts which he 
has long been making to encourage both among 
his own tenants, and generally for the improve- 
ment of agriculture. He thorelht it worth 
while to mention that the colt for which one of 
the prizes had been awarded, was not, as might 
be inferred from what had been said by Mr. 
Crisp, of the Suffolk breed, but was one of the 
gray Clydesdale breed, and had been fortunate 
enough, though only two years old, to be a 
winner of prizes before, and believed this to be 
the third prize he had carried off. (.2pplause.) 


The chairman, Mr. Pusey, showing 
what the Society had done, and what it 
was still likely to effect—that they had 
endeavored, throughout, to ** unite prac- 
tice with science,’’—and had 


Enlisted in their ranks men of established 
character and reputation—men who stood high 
in the estimation of their country. If they went 
to Oxford, they found that there a professorship 
of agriculture had been instituted—and who 
more fitting to fill such a seat than Dr. Daube- 
ney ? (Applause.) They had also the pleasure 
of seeing among them one of the leading lights 
in that university that night ; they had rendered 
‘ it unnecessary for him to mention the name of 
Dr. Buckland. At Cambridge, they had the 
professor of botany, Professor Henslow, (cheers) 
who was well known through the Society’s 
joarnals: while in the new University of Dar- 
ham they were enabled to rank among them 
Professor Johnson, who devoted his talents to 
lecturing on agriculture, and to sound practical 
knowledge, adding the wonderful facility he 

of rendering what he taught easily 
understood. (Tremendous applause.) If they 
went to Scotland, they had Dr. Playfaire, who 
had translated the work of the first chemist of 
the age for the use of the English agniculturist; 
and he had no doubt if they went on, and kept 
practice in view, and made science subservient 
to practice, they had a long career of improve- 
ment before them. Nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to see science revealing 
its secrets on one side, and nature hers on the 
other; and those united being brought to bear 
en the condition of the English farmer, and 
with him improving the condition also of all 
other members of society, ( Cheers.) 

Lord Stanley sketched out, very summarily, 
some of the many benefits which are likely to 
be conferred upon the agriculture of this coun- 
try by the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land. (Hear, hear.) In wishing it prosperity, I 
may congratulate you upon its increased, and J 
may add unparalleled prosperity at the present 
moment. [Last year—the end of two years from 
its foundation—it numbered about 2,500 mem- 
bers; in the present year it numbets, without 
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distinction of situation and party, or of any con- 
sideration except an earnest desire to support 
the agriculture of this country, no less than 
5,000 subscribers, having doubled its numbers in 
the course of that time. (//ear, hear, aad cheers.) 


| Gentlemen, it rests with you whether this Soci- 


ety shall be enabled still further to extend the 
sphere of its usefulness—whether it shall be 
able to go on proportionably increasing its 
means and extending its benefits, 

But we find we have already exceed- 
ed our limits, and must close for the 
present. We have copied thus largely, 
that we might show to our farmers the 
interest felt by all classes in England, 
in the agriculture of the country, and 
the constant and united efforts made for 
its improvement. Oh! that we could 
excite a like feeling of interest here. 
We must—anvD WE WILL! 





Formation of Agricultural Societies, 


We have received copies of the Con- 
stitutions of various Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies, recently formed, 
and now about to be. ‘This is encour- 
aging—the good work goes on; and we 
hope yet to see the West become what 
it is often termed, “ THE GREAT WEST.”” 
The Mississippi Valley is altogether a 
farming region; in the products of our 
soil, and in our stock, our wealth almost 
entirely consists. That wealth may, 
very easily be quadrupled. 





About Richard Allen’s Hogs, 
(OF JESSAMINE €0., KY.) 


This is the gentleman who fed the 
beeves spoken of in our February num- 
ber, whose portraits were then given, 
As a feeder, Mr. A. has been very suc- 
cessful, and has also gained some no- 
toriety as a breeder. We have paid 
him several visits, and have in every 
instance been much gratified—though 
we must again remind him, that his 
stock-cattle and hogs, must be kept in 
fair order at least, if he expects to keep 
up 4 progressive improvement. 

The Berkshire sow we spoke of at 
page 123, was, when we saw her in 
June, heavy in pig, and had her por. 
trait taken when in that condition, 
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When we saw her in February, wel|of the Shakers of Jessamine co., and 


thought her one of the most beautiful||got, if we remember right, by their boar 
cals of her kind we had ever met!|** Black Hawk.’’ Mr. Allen’s stock of 


with. ‘* Fanny El'sler’’ is of the stock|! Berkshires is not a large one. 








His Woburns are direct from Dr.||the subject. At Mr. Allen’s we found 
Martin’s own stock, and are, some of || the old sow ‘ Courtesan,” closely re- 
them, remarkably fine. ‘The above sow, || sembling Dr. Martin’s Courtenay, and 
‘* Barbara,’’ we should call the choice||a very large animal. 
one among them. Her pedigree we!| We also found a few Irish graziers, 
have unfortunately mislaid, but she is of |from Mr. Curd’s stock, of which this 
the Dr.’s finest stock. *We procured, sow, * Lily of the Forest,” is a speci- 
three fine Woburn pigs of Mr. A., which’ ‘men. She is a large, thrifty, good sow, 
we hope to receive soon, and will be though rather smaller and somewhat 
pleased to show to those interested in: finer boned than the parent stock. A 


Vou. I].—24* 21. 
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cross from Mr. Neff’s importation would [| Notwithstanding the political changes of the 


be a great improvement, in all proba 
bility, to both. 

Mr. Allen’s cattle looked better than 
when we saw them in the winter, though 
he had lessened the number of them 
considerably. 

Our friend * Long Dick’’ is a first- 
rate fellow—one to whom we can, from 
our heart, wish every success in what- 
ever he undertakes ; and with that wish 
we must leave him for the present. 





Essay on Sheep.--No., 4. 


In describing the Merino sheep, it may be 
advisable, previous to tracing their spread over 
other parts of the world, to give some account 
of them as they are found in Spain, their na- 
tive country. 

I do not deem it at all essential, in doing 
this, to go far back into the history of the Sara- 
cens, other than to mention that the luxury of 
the Moorish sovereigns has ever been the 
theme of most writers; and the costliness of 
their costume has at all times been cilated upon 
in all the glowing terms of fable ard romance. 

The expulsions of the Saracens from Spain, 
destroyed, however, the woollen manufactures 
of that country ; and we are told that Ferdinand 
the 5th banished nearly one hundred thousand 
industrious people, because they were Moors. 

Philip 3d, his successor, drove from Valentia 
one hundred and forty thousand of the Mahom- 
edan inhabitants; and in the three following 
years six hundred thousand were expelled from 
Murcia, Seville, and Granada. 





‘\country, the total loss of its manutactures, and 


the consequent neglect with whicl, they were 
treated, the Merino sheep seem to have been 
perpetuated in all their purity. 

The sheep of Spain are divided into two great 
clusses—tlie Stationary and the Migratory. 

The Stationary sheep are those which re- 
main the whole year on one farm or district ; 
while the Migratory, are those which are 
driven from one part of the country to another, 
periodically, in search of pasture. 

The Stationary sheep are said to consist of 
two distinct breeds, and a third or intermediate 
one. The first is the Chunad, and is altogether 
different from the Merino, being the breed of 
the peasant and small proprietor, The other 
principal breed of Stationary sheep is, the true 
Merino —and the third, which are found in 
every part of Spain, are a various mixed breed, 
the produce of the two former—the value de- 
pending upon the amount of Merino blood in 
them. 

The Migratory, or those which are driven 
to the mountains in the summer, and to the 
plains in the south of Spain in the winter, are 
the description of sheep by which so many 
countries have been enriched, and the character 
of which it is here attempted to explain. These, 
like the Stationary sheep, are divided into two 
classes, and are known as the J/.conese, and the 
Sorians, which names they take from the dif- 
ferent parts of the mountains to which they are 
driven. It is not the intention, here, to trace 
the operations of the sheep-breeders of Spain, 
‘or to give any account of the semi-annual 
| marches of these flocks, from one extremity of 
‘the kingdom to the other; though it is a subject 
well worthy the attention of the careful and ju- 
i} dicious farmer, inasfar as climate appears to be 
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uf the greatest igermmen These “two divi- ‘| the public estimation, however, becamé as rapid 
sions of the Migratory sheep of Spain, viz: the | and as extensive, as their value on the other 


J.eonese and Sorians, are again divided into | 
ig breeds, as the Lecurial, Gaudeloupe, | 
-aulars, Infantadoes, and \egretti—the last 
hha the largest and strongest of all the Span- 
ish travelling sheep. 
The general impression made by the Merino 





sheep, upon persons unacquainted with them, 
would be unfavorable; the legs being long, 
though small in the bone; the breast and back | 
narrow; the sides somewhat flat; the shoul- | 
ders and bosoms heavy; and a eos 
portion of their weight, carried on their coarser 
parts. Both male and female have a large tuft | 
of hair growing on the forehead and cheeks, 
which should be always cut away previous to| 
shearing : they have an extraordinary looseness | 
of skin under the neck, which gives them a 
throatiness, which, in England, is looked upon | 
as a bad property, while in Spain it is the very | 
reverse, and esteemed as denoting a tendency | 
both to wool and to a heavy fleece. Such 
throatiness is sa!’ be» characteristic of no| 
aptitude to fatten ; ‘3 appears to be a mat-| 
ter not covsidered of sufficient importance to | 
call attention, the fleece being the only object. 
In noticing the importations of the Merino | 
into England, which took place under the im- 
mediate patronage of George the 3d, it is hard- | 
ly necessary to give any account of the first lot | 
of sheep which arrived in that country. ‘They | 
were picked up without that attention to selec- | 
tion, which forms so important an essential, 
and consequently fell very short of the ex- 
pectation which had been raised upon them. | 





|| took place in 1765; 


hand had been overrated—and that for the most 
simple of all seasons. ‘T’he British people are, 
amongst some other peculiarities, especially 
eaters of mutton; and, to suit their tastes, 
every thing has been overlooked to produce a 
sheep for the butcher; and in this respect the 
Merino is entirely deficient. ‘The carcass did 
not afford a remuneratory price, and they were 
consequently abandoned. Again, the British 
short wools, that is, the Soutidown, &c. though 
not in use for the finest of broadcloths, are 
equally valuable in their respective departments 
of manufacture; while the carcass fetches the 
highest price with the grazier, &c. These two 
circumstances combined, produce to the farmer 
a more certain, and, on the whole, a better re- 
|muneration than can possibly be gained by 
breeding the Merino. ‘They are, potwithstand- 
ing, a most valuable sheep, om yield a wool 


| which, for fineness and felting properties, is 


unequalled ; and, though literally given up in 
England, the Anglo-Merino may occasionally 
be found in high perfection. Lord Western, 
their especial patron, has paid every ettention to 
them, aud has considerabiy improvec his flock 
by a cross of the Saxony-Merino upon the 
original importation to England. This has been 
likewise the case with other breeders, not only 
in England, but in Ireland also, where they are 
said to have improved rather than deteriorated. 

The importation of the Merino into Saxony, 
the Elector purchasing 
one hundred rams and two hundred ewes, of 
the most improved Spanish flocks, and placing 


An appiication was then made, directly to the || them on one of his own farms, near Dresden. 
Spanish government, for permission to purchase | The prejudice against innovation was strong, 


a small flock; and consent having been ob- || 
tained, a limited number were collected, of the || 
Nevretti breed, and shipped to England in 
1791. The product of the second and third | 
shearings was compared with the best samples 

of imported Spanish wool, and it yielded not to | 
them in any of the properties of fineness or 
felling. The same comparison was kept up for |) 
many years, with equally satisfactory results : 

and many of the most spirited breeders experi- 
mented upon the effects of crossing upon the | 
various native breeds of England, reporting the |, 
results. ‘There appears to have been a preju- | 

dice formed against them, and it was thirteen | 
years after the arrival of the Negretti flock, be- | 
fore it was thought prudent to expose any of | 

them to public sale. It is not my intention to 
detail the Merino mania which followed: it is | 

enough to mention that a society was estab! ish- | 

ed, with Sir Joseph Banks as its President, | 
with fifty-four Vice Presidents, and local com- | 
mittees in every county in England, Scotland, | 
Wal s,and Ireland: expensive premiums were | 
awarded, and every inducement offered to per- | 
suade the farmers generally to give the prefer- | 


and the greatest difficulty prevailed in inducing 


| the sheep masters to make any alteration in the 


systems which they had imbibed. The Elec- 
tor, however, having assured himself that they 
could be naturalized without any deterioration 
in the quality of the wool, took measures to 
carry out his views, which seem unworthy so 
good a cause—he compelled those who occu- 
| pied land under him, to buy a certain number 


| of Merino sheep. This compulsory system 


was happily of short duration; the farmers 
generally were brought to see their own inte- 
rest; the naturalization of the Merino in Saxo- 
ny was perfected ; the breed rapidly increased ; 
and after a few years the fleece of the Saxon- 
Merino became superior in fineness and manu- 
facturing proporties, to that of the Spanish. 
One of the greatest causes, however, to the 
production of such results, was education. The 
Elector, aware that nothing could be done 
where ignorance prevailed, took the true and 
legitimate method of removing this obstacle ; 
and under the auspices of the government of 
Saxony, an Acricuttcrat Scnoor, and 
other minor schools, for shepherds, were estab- 


ence io this breed of sheep. heir decay in ! lished; ‘and publications, which plainly and in- 
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telligibly explained the real value and proper 
management, not only of the Merino sheep, but 
of every other description of domestic live-stock, 
were distributed. ‘I‘he full accumplishment of 
his purpose, was the Elector’s reward; and he 
had the gratification of knowing, that by his 
enlightened policy, he had assisted materially 
in laying the foundation of the wealth and hap- 
piness of his country. 

It is impossible to pass over this example, 
without calling the attention of the farmers of 
America, to that most important of all subjects, 
now agitating the miads of the reflective part of 
the agricultural population—I allude to the Na- 
TIONAL Ae@ricuLTURAL Association, Such 
results as those which have taken place in Sax- 
ony, must necessarily follow a similar system 
in this country; and a behooves every man, 
who has the least particle of patriotism in his 
blood, to stand forward at this time, and give 
the necessary assistance to this great National 
undertaking. No man should consider him- 
self of not sufficient importance, to make him- 
self especially a party to the work. There is 
no man or child in the whole community, 
whose interesi is pot completely wound up in 
its being fully carricd oui—-and no one can 
stand aloof, without being assured, that he is 
recreant to the interests vi his family, and to 
the prosperity and independence of his country. 
Every man may do a little — merely talking 
upon the subject, will go a long way towards 
its sure establishment; the attention once led 
to it, its advantages must necessarily present |) 
themselves to view: and every man, be his || 
present opinions what they may, by agitation, || 
must necessarily prove himself a friend of the 
cause. But enough—the matter is in better 
and more efficient hands. 

I will now make sofe few observations on 
the Merino sheep in New South Wales, The 
climate of that country seems better adapted to 
sheep, than any other yet discovered on the 
globe; and from all accounts, it appears to | 
operate so decidedly, as to be an exception to | 


To the Farmers of the West. 


How long, oh! ye unconcerned an@ 
careless generation, will ye remain ip 
different to your own immediate inter 
ests? How long will ye plod on. yea 
after year, without a thought for im 

rovement? Arouse ye! arouse ve‘ 
The day has gone by for this sup'ne 
ness. Men of every profession, occu 
pation and trade, with the almost soli 
tary exception of THE TILLER OF THF 
So1L, are alive to the common interests 
of their class, and band themselves 
together, that they may have the more 
weight and influence in support of any 
measure that may be to their mutual 


advantage. 


True it is, that you labor under many 











disadvantages that others do not. You 
live at a distance from each other, and 
your meaus of communication are scant. 
Your edueation,as a class, has been en- 
tirely neglected; I do not mean your 
common, every-day education, but in- 








struction in your profession. Who of 
‘you has served an apprenticeship to 
| your business, as has been done by the 
Doctor, the Lawyer, the Carpenter and 
‘the Blacksmith? The utmost that a 
Farmer thinks it necessary that his son 
‘should know, and which is, alas, but 
‘too often all he himself knows, is to 
‘hold the plough, to chop, to cradle, to 
‘sow and to reap; and this, too, of that 
profession by which he hopes to live; 
of the science of agriculture he is 
taught nothing. Again, that legislative 


the fundamental principle, of the paramount | aid granted to all else, | is denied to agri- 
influence »f blood —no sheep have been im- | ealture~the remedy for this, is in your 


ported into that country, without the most rapid | 
improvement immediately taking place, not) 
only in the roundness and compactness of body, 


but in the fineness and weight of the fleece. 





own hands; we will speak of it again. 
This has been, and is still, the age of 
improvement; every business and pro- 


As before stated, the importation of the! fession has been imbued with the spirit, 


Spanish sheep into Saxony, has produced a 


great improvement in the parent stock; an 
the climate of New South Wales has carried || 
out that improvement on the Saxony-Merino, 


East and West, except that of Agricul- 
| ture; in the West, with the exception 
of a few districts, our Farmers jog on, 


to a still greater ratio than the Saxony on the | in the same tread-mill round, that their 


Spanish. The colony has become altogether a | 
wool-growing country, and is in a fair way to | 
supply the British market with the whole of | 


their first and finest quality of wool. 


The history of the introduction of the Merino 
into this country, I will leave for the subject of | 


my next essay. UMBRA. 





fathers followed before them. Let me 
= beg of you to look around you, 


and say if I am not right in this—that 


‘in those districts of country where the 
farmers are wealthy ; ; their farms in 
good heart and in fine order; their out- 
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houses good, substantial, sad conve- 
nient; their stock deeply crossed with 
the improved breeds; their crops good, 
and always harvested in time, and sold 
and fed to the best advantage—tell me, 
do you not find in that district, a good, 
well ordered Agricultural Society, anda 
free circulation of Farming papers? Do 
you not find the church and the school- 
house, take the place of the tavern and 
grog-shop. 

But enough of this—let me suggest 
to you a remedy—let me aid you in 
correcting those evils. 

First, organize an Agricultural So- 
ciety. ‘This has always to be the work 
of afew; and to these we would say, 
let two or three of you, who have your 
own improvement and that of your 
neighbors at heart, call a meeting at 
some early day, and urge it warmly 
upon every Farmer in the county to 
attend. Let one of you address the 
meeting, pointing out the many advan- 
tages to be derived from the establish- 
ment of such a society—such as, the 
opportunity they afford for a mutual in- 
terchange of opinions and facts—of ex- 
periments and improvements—and of 
aiding and assisting each other in any 
great object you may have in view—of 
encouraging men of science and obser- 
vation in the improvement of agricul- 
tural implements and machinery—in 
the application of chemistry to the 
general purposes of agriculture—the 
destruction of insects injurious to vege- 
table life—the eradication of weeds— 
examining into the diseases of the do- 
mestic animals, and promulgating cures 
for these diseases—to induce experi-!' 
ments in the cultivation of grain, grass, 
and roots—in the most economical 
method of feeding stock—and in prov- 
ing the comparative value of the differ- 
ent breeds of farming stock. A thou- 
sand others might be named, but it is 
unnecessary, even if our space would 
allow of it. 

It may be well to give you here a 
sketch of a Constitution, suited to the 
generality of agricultural societies. It} 
may form the ground-work on which 
to build a society, and may be after- 
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wards altered or veuhiied.. to suit your 
particular situation or circumstances. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Sec. 1. Will state the objects of the asso- 
ciation—the improvement of the agriculture 
of the county; its encodragement in every 
branch; the support of the farming interest ; 
the establishment at —_— , of an 
annual, (or semi-annual) fair and exhibition of 
stock, implements, grains, roots, &c. 

Sec, 2. Will designate the name and title of 
the association—* ‘The Agricultural Society of 
county.” 

Sec. 3. Will designate the terms of mem- 
bership, (which should, if possible, be three 
dollars, and certainly not less than two dollars 
per annum; no man should hesitate about 
such a trifle in such a cause. No society can 
be carried on with any degree of spirit, or do 
much good, with a deficiency of fonds.) Strict 
conformation to the rules of the society, and 
punctual payment of the fee—no member shall 
exhibit who is in arrears. Each member shall 
he required to attend the mectings of the asso- 
ciation at least once in every year, unless ex- 
cused by the society. At least (nine or fifteen) 
members must be present, to transact “business 
at a meeting of the society. 

Sec. 4. Will designate the time, place, and 
manner of electing the officers of the society ; 
and the duration of their term of service (one 
year ;) vote by ballot is the true and proper way, 
@ majority of such votes determining the election; 
each member having the right to vote in person, 
or to transmit his vote if unavoidably absent. 
| Sec. 5. Designates the officers, who shall 
manage the affairs of the society—a President , 
three Vice Presidents ; ten Directors, a major?- 
ty of whom, with the President or one of the 
Vice Presidents, shall constitute a quorum to 
do business, to be styled a Board of Directors ; 
a Treasurer; a Corresponding Secretary ; and 
a Recording Secretary: all of whom shall be 
members of the Association. (Let me bere 
urge it upon the members of every society, to 
| pay proper respect to their officers. Those 
gentlemen who accept such offices — for they 
are not often sourht after, the pay being gene- 
rally in sad disproportion to the /aber—perform 
jee work imposed upon them gratuitously, and 
almost always to the best of their ability ; upon 
them all the labors of the society devolveg if 
they do not do their duty, the members have 
the remedy in their own hands, at the next 
election. It is extremely unpleasant for a Di- 
rector or Judge of such an association, who 
feels satisfied that he has been doing his best 
for its interests, to hear of complaints and 
| grumblings behind his back, from those who 
have done nothing but eruméle.) 

Sec. 6. May state who has the power of call- 

















ing meetings of the society—the President, 
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either of himee If, or at the request of (ten) mem- 
bers; or in his alisence, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents and a majority (or say three) of the 
directors, Sufficient notification of the time 
and purpose of such meeting to be given in the 
(nearest newspaper) and in the Western Farmer 
and Gardener, 

Sec. 7. Designates the duties of the Board 
of Directors. ‘They should have power to pre- 
scribe the powers of the several officers appoint- 
ed by them, and to dismiss and remove them 
at pleasure; and to make and adopt such by- 
laws, rules, and regulations, as they may con- 
sider necessary for the good order and proper 
government of said society, not incompatible 
with the constitution and laws of the state ; 
and to alter and abolish the same at pleasure ; 
and order when, and where, and in what man- 
ner, the Fairs of said society shall be held and 
conducted, and the rules that shall govern the 
award and distribution of premiums of the same, 
and all other acts appertaining thereto, 

Sec. 8. Shall designate the disposition to be 
made of the funds of the society—the payment 
of all expenses required for the exhibitions, fairs, 
&c. Every effort should be made to create a 
surplus over what may be necessary for merely 
conducting the affairs of the society ; which sur- 
plus should be applied to the formation of a 
library of books connected with the objects of 
the society—and if possible for the purchase of 
a few superior animals, to be owned by the so- 
ciety, and used by its members, each paying a 
stated (small) sum ‘for his services. Say that 
each county society in the state, owned a supe- 
rior bull, draught-horse, boar, and ram or two, 
what a rapid and splendid improvement would 
be effected in a few years! 


The following By-laws are such as 
may be adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Art. 1.—It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to preside at all meetings of the association ; 


when present, to sign the diplomas, testimonials, | 


&c., and to draw upon the Treasurer for all 
monies appropriated by the association. 

Arr. 2.—It shall be the duty of the senior 
Vice President, present, to preside at all meet- 
ings of the association in the absence of the 
President, and to perform the other prescribed 
duties of the President, in case of his death, 
resignation, sickness, or other diaability. 

Ant. 3.—A President pre tem shall be ap- 
pointed to pzeside at any meeting where the 
President and Vice Presidents are all absent. 

Arr. 4.—l¢ shall be the duty of the Record- 
éng Secretary to record in a book kept for that 
purpose, all the i of the association 
dering the term of his offiee, and to furnish 
copies of any parts thereof, at the order of the 
President or his substitutes; and, also, to deliv- 
er the said book and proceedings to his succes- 
sor in office. He shall also keep the diplomas 








and certificates: also all the records belonging 
to the association, designed to be preserved ; 
and he shall furthermore countersign all diplo- 
mas and instruments requiring the same; he 
shall also give the proper notice of the time and 
place of meeting of the association. 

Arr, 5.—It shall be the duty of the Corres- 
ponding Secretary to open and conduct the 
domestic and foreign correspondence of the as- 
sociation, in accordance with the advice of the 
President, or the express will of the association 
communicated to him by the Recording Secreta- 
ry; and at his own discretion in cases of emer- 
gency, provided it does not interfere with any 
of the prescribed rules of the association. He 
shall also superintend the printing and publish- 
ing of all documents issued by the society ; and 
prepare reports of all its proceedings for publi- 
cation, 

Art. 6,—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
to keep all the monies of the association com- 
initted to his trust; to pay them over to the 
order of the President, countersigned by the 
Secretary ; and to keep a correct account of the 
same in a book or books kept for that purpose, 
to be submitted to the society at its annual meet- 
ings. 

Art. 7.—It shall be the duty of the Board of 
Directors to overlook the accounts of the Trea- 
surer, and report the same to the association at 
its annual meetings; to see that all the rules 
and regulations of the association are duly en- 
forced and executed, 

Arr, 8.—All premiums shall consist (by all 
means of books devoted to the objects of the 
association, and not of medals, silver cups and 
tankards, which are of no possible use to those 
to whom they may be awarded, and are alto- 
gether inconsistent with the professed objects of 
such associations. Instead of diplomas give a 
year’s subscription to some ones gricultural 
periodical, Every society in the West has an 
offer of five copies of this paper on very easy 
terms; yet easy as they are, only some half 
dozen have, as yet, conformed with them.) 

Arr. 9.—No member shall be permitted to 
withdraw from the society until all arrears are 


Arr. 10.—All persons desiring to enter stock 
or other articles for competition and premiums, 
are required to be members of this society—but 
all persons whatever, not regular members, are 
permitted to exhibit any stock, when they shall 
produce a certificate from the Treasurer of hav- 
ing made payment of the amount required to 
entitle a member to membership, and shall at 
the ensuing or pending Fair be entitled to all 
the privileges of membership. 

Art. 11.—In all cases where stock is im- 
pounded for exhibition, it shall be the duty of 
the owner to place in the hands of the Secreta- 
ry the age and pedigree as far as known—the 
contents of which pedigree, with the name of 
the owner, shall not be disclosed te the judges 
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until after their decision is published—and they 
shall award the premium to the best animal 
without regard to pedigree ; and it shall be the 
duty of the owner to place in the hands of the 


groom or upon the animal, a label showing its 


age. 

Ant, 12,—All stock exhibited or offered for 
sale on the ground of the Society, not belong- 
ing to a member thereof on any day of the Fair, 
shall be sudject to such tax as the Board of 
Directors shall determine upon ; and all persons 
not members of the svciety, riding upun the 
ground where the Fair is held, on horseback or 
in any vehicle, shall pay such contribution to 
the society for the privilege, as said board may 
determine, 

Aur, 13.—The judges shall be appointed by 
the Board of Directors (or selected by the mem- 
bers of the society at its annual meeting, or ata 
meeting called expressly for that purpose.) 

Aur. 14,—Any person who may be a judge 
aml inay himeelf exhibit stock or other article 
for premium, shall not act in that particular 
cause; and in case the remaining judges shall 
not agree, they may select some person to act 
ux judge for the time being. 

Aur, 15,—Persons acting as judges on stock 
or other articles one year, shall be ineligible as 
judges on that particular stock or article for the 
ensuing year. 

Aar. 16,—There shall be appointed by the 
Directory a gate-keeper, whose duty it shall be to 
receive all tolls from persons going into the 
grounds, as he may be instructed by the Direc- 
tory, and report the same to the Treasurer each 
day ; and be it provided, that the gate-keeper be 
paid out of the said funds for his services, such 
eum as may be stipulated, 

Aut. 17.—No person (other than the judges) 

iall he allowed to go into the pound or pen 
where the stock may be placed for their inspec- 
tion, except the President, Vice Presidents, 
Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Arr, 18.—It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent and Vice Presidents, or some one of them, 
to attend each set of judges in viewing the dif- 
fereut kinds of stock or other articles, to pre- 
vent a violation of any of the laws and rules of 
this association. 

Art. 19.—The judges shall make out their 
decisions in writing, and cause the same to be 
handed to the Secretary; and when he shall 
have received the same from all the different 
sets of judges, he shall notify the President, and 
furnish him with a list of the same, whose duty 
it shall be to proclaim publicly those persons 
entitled to premiums, and present at the same 
time the premiums awarded. 

Arr. 20.—No person shall be permitted to 


-exhibit any stock for premium of which he is 


not the owner or breeder; nor other article un- 
less he is the manufacturer, inventor or import- 
er of the same. And if any person shall vio- 
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late this rule, he shall not receive a premium ; 
and if any person, in violation of this rule, re- 
ceive a premium, it shall be the duty of the 
‘Treasurer, as soon as the fact is ascertained, to 
institute a suit for the recovery of the same or 
its value. 

Aur, 21.—The annual contribution for mem- 
bership e!iall —— become due on the 

+—— in each year. 

Aunt. 22.—Nv aged animal, three years old 
and upwards, or article to which a premium has 
been awarded by this society, shall be permit- 
ted to compete for a premium at any subsequent 
Fair. 











It cannot be expected that such a 
constitution and by-laws will suit all 
situations and circumstances. It would, 
in almost every instance, require modi- 
fication, and frequently addition. 

In our next number, or the one fol- 
‘lowing, I shall continue the subjeet— 
point out more particularly the dues 
‘of the members, as well as officers and 
judges; and the different objects to be 
kept in view in offering premiuins. 
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We have had, and still have, in this region, 
a remarkably dry season. Every kind of crop 
has suffered more or less; and yet, take the 
country generally, and we will have an average 
supply of every sort of produce. Cotton, at the 
latest dates, and on a comparison of the accounts 
from different parts of the country, will be a 
decidedly short crop. Hear one of our most 
observing correspondents in Mississippi, who 
had recently been through part of the interior 
of that state :-— 

“I have, since Ist of June, seen many crops 
in the middle and upper part of this state ; 
have conversed with a number of my fellow 
citizens who are practical farmers, and residents 
of different counties; and certainly, never have 
we had such evidences of suffering by drought. 
Many persons will not make exceeding half a 
crop of either cotton or corn; some undergo 
even that, while a few will exceed it. A late 
fall will materially affect the cotton crop; and 
as there has been error from pronouncing so 
early in the season what the crop will be, I am 
averse to saying ; but this much I can say—I 
have seen a crop, from which many acres can 
be selected that will not yield as much stalk as 
can be put in a bushel basket; and large fields 
where the stalks stand not nearer than five to 
| six feet. Again, cotton is not, now, knee high ; 
whereas, last year, it was four to five feet; and 
this in many sections ; and in many fields it is 
not much over.one foot. What the season 








will do, it is impossible to say. The corn crop, 
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I think, is better than many believe, though in 
some places, scarcely bread can be made. ‘l'he 
oat crop, large and fair where well sown—I 
have seen as much as 150 acres on one farm, 
all cut and saved. Wheat, in the upper coun- 
ties, tolerably good; where sown late, as far as 
my enquiries led me, a good deal of smut: 
a gentleman told me he had sold wheat to one 
of his neighbors, who planted about two weeks 
after him, and wh © crop was much injured 
iy the smut, wh reas his was entirely clear. 
The wheat crop, I was informed, was about 
fifteen bushels per acre; and in one or two 
instances, where care was taken to ascertian, it 
yielded twenty-five fold—say, where four bush- 
els were bought and sowed, one hundred 
bushels the turn out. One planter told me he 
had sown the whole of half-a-bushel to the 
acre, and he made near fifteen bushels. Sweet 
potato crop, just here, almost a failure. 

“We are learning wisdom from the past; 
planting more corn and raising meat; but even 
now, too much reliance is placed’on cotton. I 
am satisfied, that by planting for five bales, 
and bestowing the residue of labor on making 
corn and other necessaries, we would do better. 
I am anxious to see manufactories started in 
this state. We can find good mill seats, in a 
healthy section of the country, affording water 
the whole year; and, unless after a very wet 
spell of heavy rains, there would be no necessity 
to stop machinery-—whereas, on to the north, 
in the winter there is much loss of time from 
freezing and electricity. Were I able I would 
certainly establish one, although we are not 
ripe for so much encroachment on established 
usages; but there are manufactories in the 
South, and certainly in part of this state, water 
power and situation cannot be well surpassed.’ 

If but a tithe of the planters of Mississippi 
and Louisiana possessed this spirit and zea! for 
improvement, and this determination to raise 
their own bread and meat, it could soon be done. 
We have no doubt but we may have some 
readers in those regions of country, whose sta- 
ples are corn and pork, who jvok upon the 
lower country as their legitimate market, that 
may think our advice to the planters uncalled 
for, and as likely to result to their injury. To 
such, we have nothing to say—we have po 
faith in such narrow-minded policy. We shall 
always advise every region of country to raise a 
sufficiency of the necessaries of life, at least, to 
support existence. The following account of 
an excellent crop of wheat, from Mr. R. H. 
Hendrickson, of Middleton, Uhio, is encour- 
aging. 

“T beg leave to communicate to you a few 
lines in reference to my crop of wheat. In 
one of my fields of twenty-three acres, I thought 
I would reserve in one cermmer of the field, one 
acre for seed, which [ had cleaned completely 
of all the foul stuff that there was in it, about 


_ the time of its shooting in head; and about the 


ist of July, | had it cut and shocked the same 
as the balance of the field, and after I got the 
balance of my wheat, hay and oats in the barn 
and stack; I then hauled in and threshed this 
that I intended for my seed, and measured 35 
bushels of good clean wheat.” 

We have a letter from Mr. J. C. Etches, of 
Barton Park, dated August 2d. Sent with it 
was a copy of the Mark Lane Express, which 
contains reports of the proceedings of the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s meeting, recently bec at 
Liverpool, and which was, as usual, a splendid 
affair, For a condensed account of it see page 
278. Mr. E. says that his large pig, spoken 
of in bis last to us, “ when killed weighed 44 
score and 2 |bs,”—(882 lbs.) He must have 
been a tolerably good pig. He boasts of a 
breed of hogs he has recently got out of Wor- 
cester, which, from his description. must be fine 
animals, We'll tell him better about it, if he 
will just be kind enough to present us with a 
pair, and send ’em out, first convenient oppor- 
tunity | In the meantime, he will please accept 
our thanks for his attention. 

Some of our exchanges speak of a pair of 
Mocking Birds having found their way this 
season, as far north as Detroit. It is a tare 
occurrence. We have in this neighborhood a 
greater number than any one recollects of ever 
seeing before. An occasional straggler makes 
his way this far every year, but we know of 
several pairs, this season, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the city, and have heard of others. 
The real, pure enjoyment of a country life is at 
all times great; but when the natural song of 
this incomparable musician is added, how much 





is that enjoyment increased! Except during 
the hottest hours of the day, and even then at 
intervals, does this charming songster fill the 
woods with his ever varied, joyous notes—day 
and night he continues his song, without fa- 
tiguing the heerer, or in the smallest degree 
lessening the interest. Hear him! perched on 
the extreme top of yonder locust, he spreads 
his wings and tail, glistening with white, and 
fills the air with the imitations of every sound 
that has reached his ear, and in all surpassing 
the original in emphasis and sweetness. Now 
the mellow notes of the wood thrush are mixed 








with the querulous cai! of the killdeer—the 
sweet warble of the blue bird with the shriek 
of the sparrow hawk. He bounds aloft with 
that last dying cadence, wheels and throws 
himself about, closing and expanding his tail— 
lights on his twig again, and again casts him- 
self about, like a crazy creature, all the while 
giving utterance to a song of such wonderfui 
variety and sweetness, mixing all that is quaint 
of the sounds he has heard in his ramblings, 
with much that would sound harsh were it 
dwelt upon. He will occasionally take his 
stand on the house top. during hours of a clear 
summer’s night, and quickly dispels sleep—as 





| who could lose a note of such a song ! 


























